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THE BABIROUSSA (Sus Babyrussa, Linn.). 


Tue Babiroussa, or, as the Malays term it, Babi-rusa 
(swine-deer), is closely related to the common hog, 
belonging to the same genus. Fred. Cuvier indeed 
regarded it as the type of a distinct generic section, but 
most naturalists have left it in the genus to which 
Linnzus assigned it. 

Though naturalists have been long acquainted with 
this animal, no living specimen, as far as we can learn, 
previously to the one now in the menagerie of the 
Zoological Society, has been imported into this country ; 
indeed, preserved specimens are extremely rare. The 
only example we had ever seen (before the present 
living animal) was that in the collection of Mr. Steed- 
man, which was exhibited some years since at the Co- 
losseum. The skull of the Babiroussa, on the contrary, 
is brought in abundance to England by vessels trading 
in the Indian seas, and may be observed in most mu- 
seums and collections of natural history, the long 
curved tusks of the upper jaw rendering it very re- 
mnarkable. 

It is not improbable that the ancients had a more or 
less accurate knowledge of the existence of the Babi- 
roussa. Pliny notices a wild-boar, found in India, with 
horns projecting from the forehead; and Cosmes, a 
writer of the sixth century, gives the term sWine-deer 
(xoupeAagog), as the designation of an Indian animal. 
Pliny’s horned hog and this swine-deer may perhaps 
be the same animal. The description by the one, and 
the name given by the other writer, are, it must be 
confessed, very applicable to the Babiroussa, whose 

long horn-like tusks, passing through the skin of the 
snout, rise upwards, and then curve round upon the 
forehead, as if to protect the head and eyes. Accord- 
ing to Desmarest, it is the four-horned hog of A lian. 
_ Bontius and Seba have both described and figured 
it; the former under the title Baby-roussa; the latter 
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Grew, in his ‘Museum 
Societatis Regalis,’ terms it the Horned Hog, and 
figures the skull. It is also described, and figured, but 
badly, by Valentyn (1726). It is the Indian Hog of 
Pennant (‘ Synopsis’). 

The Babiroussa is completely hog-like in its figure 
and manners. The living specimen in the menagerie 
of the Zoological Society is a very young male, cer- 
tainly not half-grown, and much resembles a small pig 
of the Chinese breed, It is roundly formed, like a 
young well-bred hog, and the skin lies close, giving a 
compactness to its appearance. 

The head is small, and high between the ears; the 

snout is elongated ; the ears are very small, erect, and 
pone; the eyes in their form and expression resem- 
le those of a stag; the iris is brown; the skin, which 
is thinly clothed with short black bristly hairs, is every- 
where dotted with small granulations, which spread 
and become rougher, coarser, and more decided about 
the limbs and fect, and especially on the anterior part 
of the head and sides of the face and underjaw. Closely 
as the skin lies, it becomes thrown into a series of re- 
gular and prettily arranged wrinkles or furrows with 
the different movements of the body, and varying in 
direction accordingly. As the animal turns to one 
side, these furrows are transverse ; in other attitudes 
they become more or less oblique; but none are to be 
seen when the animal stands still or lies quietly on its 
straw. 

The tail is rather long, slender, and tapering; the 
the limbs are well-proportioned, and do not appear to 
be longer, in relation to the size of the body, than in 
the hog ; the tusks of the upper jaw (in the present in- 
dividual) are at present aumall, but curved back, 

In its state of captivity this young Babiroussa seems 
as contented as a pig in its stye, and it is not only 
quiet, but disposed to familiarity, raising itself up on 
its hind legs, and putting its snout to the bars of the 
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enclosure, evidently soliciting food. It turns the straw 
over and over with its nose, and champs in eating, but 
utters no grunt, as does the hog, nor has it the peculiar 
smell of the latter. There can be little doubt that the 
Babiroussa might be added, and usefully, to the list of 
our domestic animals. 

If the description we have here given of this young 
Babiroussa be compared with that of various writers, 
many points of discrepancy will be detected. 

Shaw, in his ‘General Zoology,’ states this animal 
to be covered not with bristles, but with fine, short, 
and somewhat woolly hair, of a deep brown or blackish 
colour, interspersed with a few bristles on the upper 
and hinder part of the back. Such is also Desmarest’s 
account, who further observes that it stands higher on 
the limbs than the ordinary hog. The origin of these 
details is referrible to Valentyn, who describes the Ba- 
biroussa as of a more slender contour than its relatives, 
covered with somewhat woolly hair, with some soft 
bristles on the back. 

In the individual in question these characters are 
certainly not to be seen, nor indeed were they in the 
preserved specimen to which we have alluded. In 
that specimen, which was adult, the skin was Coarse, 
warty, and black, and the bristly hairs so short and so 
sparingly set, as scarcely to be noticed by a casual 
observer. 

Lesson, who informs us that he examined many 
specimens of the Babiroussa at Sourabaya, in the island 
of Java, describes this animal precisely as we have 
found it. He states the skin to be black and furrowed, 
and furnished with only a few scattered hairs, adding, 
that the contour of the body is stout and massive, and 
the limbs robust. 

The dentition of the Babiroussa differs in some re- 
spects from that of the hog; and in the peculiarities 
of the tusks of the upper jaw the animal stands alone. 

The tusks of the lower jaw, like those of the hog, 
are large and exposed, and are, no doubt, very formida- 
ble weapons; but those of the upper jaw are extraor- 
dinary both in form and position. They do not pass 
out between the lips, but cut through the skin on the 
upper surface of the snout, and thus appear like horns 
growing in an unnatural position. If we examine the 
skull, we shall find that the alveoli, or sockets, from 
which these tusks proceed, are directed obliquely up- 
wards by the side of the maxillary bone, and covered 
in the living animal by the skin. Hence, the tusks as 
they grow, taking an upward direction, necessarily cut 
through the skin, as a sort of gum, and appear in the 
position described. In the adult animals these tusks 
attain toa great length, but are comparatively slender ; 
they rise at first vertically, and then curve round 
towards the forehead, with a slight inclination out- 
wards, forming half or three-fourths of a circle, and 
often pressing against the forehead. 

The situation and shape of the upper tusks render 
them useless as weapons, and the intention of nature 
in giving to the Babicounn such remarkable instru- 
ments is not apparent. 

It has been alleged, but on no good authority, that 
the animal applies them as hooks to low branches, in 
order to support itself when reposing in the depths of 
the forest. This idea is scarcely worthy notice. In 
the first place, when they touch the forehead, or even 
nearly so, as is often the case, it would be impossible 
for the animal to hook them upon a branch, unless in- 
deed the branch were a single undivided stem so appo- 
sitely placed as to allow of being threaded through 
their circle. In the second place, they do not exist, 
or rather, are undeveloped in the female, who certainly 
requires as much support as the male. 

e fact is, that this imaginary use of the tusks of 
the Babiroussa as hooks, which has passed current, 
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though entitled only to ridicule, appears first to haye 
been suggested by Valentyn, and it was from a trans. 
lation of his ‘ History of the East Indies that Pennant, 
as he informs us, borrowed the following succinct de. 
scription, in which, as will be seen, this strange use 
of the tusks is asserted. The passage is as follows :— 
“Inhabits Booro, a small isle near Amboina, byt 
neither the continent of Asia nor Africa. They are 
sometimes kept tame in the Indian Isles; live jp 
herds, have a very quick scent, feed on herbs and 
leaves of trees, and never ravage gardens like other 
swine. Their flesh is well tasted. When pursned 
and driven to extremities, they rush into the sea, swim 
well, and often dive; in the forests, often rest their 
head by hooking their upper tusks on some bough 
The tusks, from their form, are useless in fight,” j 

Another conjecture is that these tusks may serve to 
protect the eyes and head of the animal, as it urges its 
way through the dense and tangled underwood of the 
forest; but here unfortunately recurs the objection 
that they are not developed in the female. 

After all, it appears that these tusks must be re- 
garded only in the light of a sexual distinction pecu- 
liar to the male, and without specific use. Analogous 
examples are abundant. The horse has tusks; the 
mare none. The adult male Pongo of Borneo has 
huge callosities on the cheeks ; in the female they are 
absent. In many birds we see the males adorned with 
redundant and flowing plumes, which are denied to 
the female ; and parallel instances occur among in- 
sects. 

Of the habits and manners of the Babiroussa in its 
native regions we have but a general account. Lesson 
states it to be extremely partial to swampy places, and 
to delight in the water, where it swims with the greatest 
ease. He says it inhabits the marshy forests in the 
interior of the isle of Booro (one of the Moluccas), and 
that it feeds chiefly upon maize, giving preference to 
that beyond other articles of diet. Its temper is wild 
and savage, and it is said to preserve its ferocity and 
spirit of independence even when domesticated, re- 
maining almost perfectly intractable; an assertion 
which may apply to adults when captured, but certainly 
not to individuals taken young, as is fully proved by 
the quiet department of the living animal in the 
menagerie of the Zoological Society. 

The male, when adult, equals the largest hog; the 
female, however, is not only destitute of the curled 
tusks, but is much inferior in size. 

The Babiroussa is not exclusively a native of Booro; 
it exists also in other islands of the Moluccas, as Am- 
boina, &c., and the Celebes. It associates in troo 
like the wild hog or peccary, and is said to cross the 
straits between adjacent islands without any difficulty. 

We have not heard the young Babiroussa utter any 
distinct sound, and certainly nothing like the grunt of 
the hog; the animal, however, when irritated or en- 
raged, makes, as reported, a deep hoarse growl. 

No perfect drawing of this animal has hitherto been 
given; that in Buffon’s work is copied from Pennant, 
and is very indifferent. 





CHAUCER'S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE FRIAR. 


Tue corruptions of the monastic life, of which we have 
seen a fair example in the person of Chaucer's “ Monk,” 
led to the establishment, in the thirteenth century, of 
a new order of religionists, who hoped to bring back 
to the church of Rome the respect and affection of the 
eople, by renouncing the wealth, the pride, the indo- 
ence, and the sensuality which so universally charac- 
terized their predecessors. 
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The earliest orders of mendicant friars were those 
established by St. Dominic de Guzman, called the Do- 
minicans or Black Friars, in 1216, and by St. Francis 
of Assisi, called the Grey Friars or Cordeliers, in 1223. 
Various other orders followed, all of which were ulti- 
mately suppressed except two, the Carmelites or White 
Friars, and the Augustines. The success of these men 
was most extraordinary. The principles and practice of 
pure poncay seemed to be once more revived. 
he people beheld with wonder and admiration a body 
of men so devoted to their spiritual interests as to 
adopt for their sake a mode of life that must neces- 
sarily be full of hardships and privations. 

«The friars had no magnificent palaces, like the 
monks, no thrones, painted windows, and stately archi- 
tecture ; they were for the most part wanderers on the 
face of the earth. In these respects they professed to 
act on the model of Christ and his Apostles; to take 
no thought for the morrow, to have no place ‘ where to 
lay their head,’ and to be indebted for the necessaries of 
existence to the spontaneous affection and kindness of 
the people whose neighbourhood they chanced to fre- 
quent. . . They exercised the occupation of beggar; 
and they undertook peremptorily to maintain in their 
sermons that Jesus Christ and his disciples demanded, 
and subsisted upon, the alms of their countrymen. It 
is not wonderful, that in the ages we are contemplating, 
persons holding out these professions should obtain the 
approbation of their contemporaries. But they did not 
stop here. Though beggars and wanderers on the 
earth, they determined to exhibit in their lives every 
proof of the most indefatigable industry. ‘The lazy 
monk,’ had become a term of general disapprobation 
and obloquy. They resolved to be in all respects the 
reverse of the monk. They did not hide in cloistered 
walls, and withdraw themselves from the inspection 
and comments of mankind. They were always before 
the public, and were constantly employed in the pious 
offices of counsel, comfort, admonition, ‘seamen. and 
ee. In pursuit of these objects they spared no 
atigue ; they hastened from place to place; and when 
their frames might be expected to be worn out with 
the length of the way, they were still fresh and alert, 
without re and almost without aliment, for all the 
offices of disinterested toil or Christian instruction, and 
all the duties of men incessantly watchful for the sal- 
vation of their fellow-creatures. This was their la- 
bour, their study, their refreshment, and their joy.”* 
Lastly may be noticed their most admirable exertions 
in the cause of learning. Their poverty, their hard- 
ships, and their incessant occupation, did not prevent 
them from mastering all the subtleties of the school- 
astic literature and philosophy of the time, and from 
acquiring a new reputation in the pursuit. The 
greatest intellects of the thirteenth and early part of 
the fourteenth centuries were almost all mendicants. 
We find among them Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas, 
Duns Scotus, and Albertus Magnus, From this period 
their essential prosperity, which was founded upon the 
opinions of the people, began to decline, as a natural 
consequence of the fact that a more brilliant but more 
delusive prosperity began to attract the eye in every 
direction ; here in the shape of monasteries of unusual 
architectural magnificence, there in the exhibition of 
individual friars exercising the most important influ- 
ence in the temporal affairs of the world. As by the 
rules of their order the mendicant friars could not re- 
celve estates, the munificence of their patrons was 
displayed in the erection or adornment of the conven- 
tual buildings. Their churches in particular were 
very fine, and it became a custom with persons of the 
highest rank to be buried in them. In the noble 
church of the Grey Friars in London, which was 
* Godwin's ‘ Life of Chaucer,’ vol. i., p. 192. 
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finished in 1325, four queens and six hundred persons 
of rank were buried, and their tombs, many of them of 
the most sumptuous kind, were remaining up to the 
period of the dissolution. Mendicancy had indeed be- 
come fashionable; and the religious mendicants, as 
might be expected, grew ambitious, if they were clever 
and energetic, or sensual when they wanted the talent 
or inclination to seek for anything higher than per- 
sonal ease and enjoyment. Chaucer's friar, whom we 
now introduce to our readers, is of the latter descrip- 
tion :— 


“ A Frere there was, a wanton and a merry, 
A limitour, a full solemné man. 
In all the orders four is none that can 
So much of dalliance and fair language. 
He had ymade full many a marriage 
Of youngé women at his owen cost. 
Unto his order he was a noble post. 
Full well belovéd, and familiar was he 
With franklins over all in his country’. 
* * * 
For he had power of confessién, 
As said himself, more than a curdte, 
For of his order he was licenciat.* 
Full sweetély heard he confessién, 
And pleasant was his absolutién. 
He was an easy man to give penance, 
There as he wist? to have a good pittance ; 
For unto a pour order for to give, 
Is signé that a man is well yshrive ;f 
For if he gave, he dursté make avant § 
He wisté that a man was répentant. 
For many a man so hard is of his heart, 
He may not weep, though him soré smart; 
Therefore instead of weeping and prayéres, 
Men may give silver to the pouré freres.” 


In addition to all these striking recommendations to 
sinners, who found it easier to open their pockets than 
their hearts, our friar has not neglected to prepare 
himself for those who might not require his spiritual 
services. 


“ His tippet was aye farsed || full of knives 
And pinnés for to given fairé wives. 
And certainly he had a merry note ; 
Well could he sing and playen on a rote. 
Of yeddings ** he bare utterly the prize. 
His neck was whité as the fleur de lis, 
Thereto he strong was as a champién ; 
And knew well the tavernes in every town, : 
And every hosteler and gay tapstére, 
Better than a lazar t+ or a beggére ; 
For unto such a worthy man as he 
Accordeth nought, as by his faculty, 
To haven with sike lazars Acquaintance : ° 
It is not honest, it may not advance, tf 
As for to dealen with no such pouraille, §§ 
But all with rich and sellers of vitaille.” 


A man who has so many qualifications for public 
favour, and who can look so eer after his own 
interests and dignity, could scarcely fail of success in 


any occupation, much less in that of the mendicant of 
the fourteenth century. 


« And over all, there as profit should arise, 
Courteous he was, and lowly of service. 


* That is to say, licensed to hear confession. 

+ There, where he knew or expected he should receive “a 
good pittance.” 

t Or, in other words, that he has confessed “ well.” 

|| Stuffed. 

A musical instrument, supposed to have been similar to tne 
modern hurdy-gurdy. 

** The meaning of the word “ yeddings” is uncertain; songs 
or story-telling are most probably referred to. +t Leper. 

tt “Honest” is here used in the sense of creditable; and 
“advance” in the sense of profit. $$ Offal. 

2T2 
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There was no man no where so virtucus.* 
He was the best beggar in all his house ; 
And gave a certain fermé for the grant, 
None of his bretheren came in his haunt. 
For though a widow haddé but a shoe, 

(So pleasant was his In principio), 

Yet would he have a farthing e’er he went. 
His purchase was well better than his rent. 
And rage he could, as it had been a whelp, 
In lovédays; there could he mochel help. 
For there was he, not like a cloisterer 

With threadbare cope, as is a pour scholar, 
But he was like a master or a pope: 

Of double worsted was his semicope, 

That round was as a bell out of the press. 
Somewhat he lisped for his wantonness, 

To make his English sweet upon his tongue ; 
And in his harping, when that he had sung, 
His eyen twinkled in his head aright, 

As do the starrés in a frosty night.” 


Was there ever a more happy picture of one of the 
best of boon companions? e very genuineness of 
his enjoyment makes one half in love with him. It is 
but too true, however, that we cannot, from this de- 
scription, think very highly of the worthy friar’s piety, 
Christian zeal, or power of self-denial, which the 
un-fashionable church reformers of the day (Chaucer 
and Wyclitfe are among the number) held to be indis- 

ensable to even a decent observance of the duties of 

is calling. And so, whilst the poet silently and indi- 
rectly, but surely, attacked both monks and friars by 
contrasting his exemplars of each class with the “ pouré 
— Wycliffe made the country ring again with 

is unsparing and almost indiscriminating invectives 


of the entire body of religionists of all kinds. In one 


of his works he divided this body into twelve classes, 
beginning with the pope and ending with the mendi- 


cant friars, all of whom he denounces as anti-Christs 
and the proctors of Satan. Gradually the friars be- 
came even more odious, perhaps, than the monks had 
ever been, as they were more meddling and per- 
sonally intrusive; and their fate excited the less regret 
at the common ruin which awaited their establish- 
ments at the dissolution of monasteries in the sixteenth 
century. 

The friar is a “limitour,” which Mr. Tyrrwhitt de- 
fines as one licensed to beg within a certain district; 
and Junius, who gives a wider meaning to the term, as 
one who discharged his office generally within speci- 
fied districts. These definitions most probably point 
very nearly to the truth; for, as Dr. Jamieson has ob- 
served, in the ‘ Visions of Piers Plowman,’ the “ limi- 
tour” appears as a confessor, who, by Virtue of epis- 
copal letters, although he had no ppm pe charge, 
was authorised to hear confession and grant absolution 
within a certain district. The love-day, on which the 
friar appears to have been in much request, is sup- 
posed to have been originally a day appointed for the 
amicable settlement of differences, on which, when the 
business of the occasion was concluded, a treat was 
given to the arbitrators. Gradually it appears that 
the love-day degenerated into what was little better 
than a mere feast, characterised by more than ordinary 
licence and riot. Thus in ‘ Piers Plowman,’ the author, 
whilst inveighing against the luxury and amusement 
of the ecclesiastics, does not forget the love-day. He 
says ‘"— 

“ And now is religion a rider, a roamer by the street, 


A leader of love-dayes, and a loud beggar 
A pricker on a palfrey,” &c. ; 


* Active, indefatigable. 

+ That is to say, he farmed or paid a certain rent for the right 
of begging “in his haunt,” to which consequently none of his 
“bretheren” were allowed to come. 
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Our friar was, no doubt, “a leader of love-days:” 
“there,” says Chaucer, “could he mochel help.” In 
the Sutherland manuscript, the Friar is represented in 
a black dress; from which it appears the artist consi- 
dered him to have been a Dominican, although there 
is no allusion in the text from which such a conclusion 
can be established. 





THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 


Havine lately described the museums belonging to 
the East India Company and to thé United Service 
Association, we will now take a similarly rapid glance 
at that one which has been collected by the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which is open to the members and to 
other persons introduced on their recommendation. 

It may be desirable to premise, in a few words, the 
nature and objects of the Society to which this museum 
belongs. Towards the end of the last century, Sir 
William Jones and other learned men formed them- 
selves into a Society at Calcutta, for extending the 
knowledge of matters connected with Oriental litera- 
ture, science, and the arts; and the Society thus founded 
has accumulated a valuable mass of information, which 
forms the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’ But it had long been 
felt that the busy and active life led by the English 
officers and civil functionaries in India left them but 
little time to collect and write papers for such a work; 
and this led, about eighteen years ago, to the formation 
of a similar Society in London, the object of which was 
thus explained by Mr. Colebrooke, in his introductory 
discourse :—‘‘ One requisite is there (¢.e. India) want- 
ing, as long since remarked by the venerable founder 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal—it is leisure; but that 
is enjoyed on their return to their native country. 
Here may be arranged ‘he treasured knowledge which 
they bring with them, and the written or remembered 
information which they have gathered. Here are pre- 
served, in public and private repositories, manuscript 
books collected in the East, exempt from the prompt 
decay which would there have overtaken them. Here 
too are preserved, in the archives of families, the 
manuscript observations of individuals whose diffi- 
dence has prevented them from giving to the public 
the fruits of their labours in a detached form.” To 
form a channel by which such materials might be 
brought to light, the Royal Asiatic Society was esta- 
blished in 1824; and during the time which has since 
elapsed, the Society has collected that mass of Oriental 
curiosities which forms the museum, and which we 
now proceed to describe. 

The museum is contained in four or five rooms of 
the Society’s house in Grafton-street, Bond-street. The 
passage and hall are surrounded with various objects, 
consisting principally of fragments of stone covered 
with inscriptions, Oriental idol-figures, &¢. From 
thence a handsome staircase leads up to the apartments 
forming the museum; and the wall of this staircase is 
lined with arms, both offensive and defensive, of almost 
every kind used in Oriental countries ; spears, lances, 


javelins, darts, bows, arrows, swords, daggers, knives, 


axes, rifles, muskets, pistols, firélocks, shields, all 
have representatives in the collection ranged upon this 
wall. Fighting dresses, made of materials calculated 
more or less to shield the persons of the wearers, are 
also preserved here. 2 
The first floor of the building contains the chief 
apartment, viz., that in which the meetings of the 
members are held, and in which the choicest treasures 
of the museum are deposited. The eastern side of this 
room is covered with a range of glass cases, the chief 
contents of which we shall notice in order, beginning 
with the end nearest the window. The first ease con- 
tains, among other matters, a Turkish firman, addressed 
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to the patriarch of Constantinople; a tablet of gold, 
engraved in the Ava language; a MS. copy of the 
Koran, and two illuminated Sanscrit MSS. on rollers; 
asacred MS. in the Pali dialect; a small but richl 
illuminated copy of the Koran; a leaf or sheet, wit 
an inscription in the Burmese language, in letters 
formed of mother-of-pearl; and another in which the 
letters are of japan on a gold ground. All these books 
and manuscripts possess very great value among 
Oriental scholars, because they furnish the means of 
instituting comparisons between the various languages 
and dialects used in the East; they also illustrate the 
immense expenditure of time and patience which 
must have been called for in their production, for most 
of them are embellished in a very favish style. 

The adjoining glass case is filled with a miscellaneous 
collection of articles, among which are vases and ves- 
sels such as are in use in many Eastern countries; 
gold, silver, copper, and bronze coins, likewise from 
the East; musical intruments, comprising several 
varieties of guitars and flute-formed kinds ; Buddhic 
and Hindu idols; Hindu astronomical instruments, 
such as an astrolabe, &c. A curious picture of the 
Ceylonese, “ drawn by themselves,” is furnished by a 
collection of little figures, varying from five to twelve 
inches in height, and representing persons belonging 
to various different stations of life in Ceylon, each at- 
tired, we may presume, somewhat as the real person- 
ages may be. As specimens of mechanical art, perhaps 
the most interesting objects are a set of japanned bas- 
ket-work vessels, made by the natives of Ava; they 
were presented to the Society by Major H. Burney, 
the English resident at the court of Ava. The collec- 
tion consists of about forty specimens, illustrative of 
the successive stages which the vessels go through, 
from the formation of the basket-work to the com- 
pletion ; as also specimens of all the various kinds of 
japan, varnish, &c. employed in the process. 

To these succeeds a case containing numerous wea- 
pons employed by the Rajpoots and other Eastern 
nations, as well as implements, trinkets, &c. found 
among them. A range of lower cases contains a large 
bundle of Oriental books and manuscripts; and near 
this an interesting collection of models of machines 
and implements used by the Hindus, such as a harrow, 
a drill-plough, mills, a rice-mortar, a machine for 
beating and opening cotton, a sugar-cane mill, an oil- 
pressing mill, and various others. Such models as 
these givé us an insight into the nature and quality of 
the agricultural implements in use among the Hindus, 
and which are, as may be supposed, of the simplest 
kind. Among the remaining articles on this side of 
the room are shoes, cups, amulets, &c. in use among 
the same nation ; a model of a Hindu pleasure-boat ; 
bottles containing specimens of Assam tea. The reader 
is probably aware of the attempts which have been and 
are being made to rear tea in the north-east corner of 
India ; and we will therefore here only remark that at 
this museum, as well as that of the Society of Arts, 
Specimens of the tea grown in Assam, the district 
oo to, are preserved, to show the progress of the 
attempt. 

The south side of the room, opposite the windows, is 
occupied chiefly by books, pictures, and drawings re- 
lating to Oriental subjects. Among the drawings is 
one, by a Hindu artist, of the Incarnations of Vishnu, 
one of the gods of that le. Another is a drawing, 
by 4 Chinese artist, of the interior of the English fac- 
tory at Canton, fitted up for the trial of three English 
seamen, who had made themselves amenable to the 
laws. There is a series of portraits, about six in 
number, of a peculiar tribe or sect of people inhabiting 
the Neilgherry Hills in India, and presenting features, 

th of body and mind, differing greatly from those of 
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the other inhabitants of that country. Captain Hark- 
ness has given a minute account of this tribe. The 
visitor has an opportunity of seeing the style and de- 
coration of a Persian letter, as exemplified in one 
hanging on this side of the room, written by Abbas 
Mirza of Persia, to the Asiatic Society. The writing, 
in the Persian character, is very large, and the written 
lines are separated from one another by rich running 
scroll-work. Whether his Highness gives his written 
letter to an illuminator for the purpose of decoration, 
or whether the letter is written on paper previously 
illuminated, we cannot say ; probably the latter. 

The west side presents a range of bookcases from 
end to end, filled, as are most of the others belonging 
to the Society, with books relating more or less to 
Oriental subjects; and over these are figures, models, 
implements, and instruments of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter. The remaining or fourth side of the room 
contains a few objects placed between the windows by 
which the room is lighted. Among these is another 
letter from Abbas Mirza to the Asiatic Society, more 
elegant in its decorations than the one just alluded to, 
but similar in character, Passing by two or three 
busts of individuals who have distinguished themselves 
by forwarding the objects of the Society, we may men- 
tion that there is a natural curiosity, brought from a 
small island in the Eastern seas, and called the 
“ double sea-cocoa-nut.” It is a nut not less than a 
yard in diameter, consisting, like the common cocoa- 
nut, of a kernel enclosed in a fibrous shell. 

Adjoining the room of which we have just made the 
circuit, and forming an ante-room between it and the 
stairs, is a small apartment containing a few objects of 
considerable interest. Among the smallest of these is 
one to which great value is attached by astronomers, 
as well as by all who desire to know the state of 
science among the Asiatics in past ages, viz., a small 
brass celestial globe, made in Asia several centuries ~ 
ago, and lately belonging to Sir John Malcolm. Dr. 
Bernhard Dorn has given a very minute description 
of this globe in the ‘ Transactions’ of the Society, from 
which we may borrow a short explanatory notice. It 
is known that at a time when the state of knowledge 
in Europe was at a very low ebb, the science of astro- 
nomy was much cultivated in Arabia and Persia; not 
only were treatises written and systems formed; but 
astrolabes, globes, and other astronomical instruments 
constructed. Several of the astrolabes have been = 
served; but, as far as is at present known, only four 
of the globes have come down to our own times. One 
belonged to the late Cardinal Borgia, of Velletri in 
Italy; and from a description of it by Assemani, it 
— to have been made, either in Syria or in 

gypt, about the year 1225. The second globe, made, 
like the former, of brass, is deposited in the Astrono- 
mical Museum at Dresden; it was constructed, in the 
year 1289, by an astronomer at Hulaku Khan’s court, 
at Maragha. The third belongs to the Astronomical 
Society of London; but this is believed to be much less 
ancient than the two just spoken of. The fourth is 
that which is now in the Asiatic Society’s Museum. It 
is made of brass, and is apparently of Persian work- 
manship, An inscription, in the Cufic character (an 
alphabet formerly in use among the Saracens), when 
translated, runs thus: ‘* Made by the most humble in 
the Supreme God, Mohammed ben Helal, the astro- 
nomer of Mousul, in the year of the Hejra 674.” This 
date corresponds with a.p. 1275. On the surface of 
the globe are engraved forty-seven constellations, 
being all that were known at the time when the globe 
was made; together with the zodiac, marked with 
degrees ; the ecliptic ; words indicating the east, west, 
north, and south points of the horizon, &c. The globe 
is nine inches and a half in diameter, and is Supported 
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ona frame which elevates it about twenty inches from 
the ground. 

Near this globe is a brass case, containing a figure, 
as large as life, of a Dirzee, or Hindu tailor, clothed 
in white flowing garments, and plying the needle: it 
is modelled in clay, and coloured to imitate the com- 
plexion of the Hindus. The ingenuity of an Indian 
artist is shown in an elaborately carved model of the 
Great Pagoda at Trivaloor, in Tanjore; and the rude 
knowledge of the arts of design among the same people 
is equally exemplified in a large drawing of the temple 
and car of Juggernauth, in which brilliant colouring 
is much more evident than correct perspective. 
Around the room are various idols, and drawings in 
Oriental style, illustrative of the religion and super- 
stitions of the Asiatics. Among them is a Chinese 
“ Emblem of Happiness,” consisting of a figure of an 
enormously fat individual, whose little half-hidden 
eyes are redolent of self-satisfaction. 

Two stands placed in this room support large mo- 
dels; the one, of the famed Car of Juggernauth, the 
object of a degrading superstition in the Eastern parts 
of India; and the other, of a Pagoda and Convent of 
priests at Canton. Of the latter we shall saya few 
words in our concluding paper. 





Literary Sociality of the Time of James I—Gifford has thus 
described the club at the Mermaid :—“ About this time (1603) 
Jonson probably began to acquire that turn for conviviality for 
which he was afterwards noted. Sir Walter Raleigh, previously 
to his unfortunate engagement with the wretched Cobham and 
others, had instituted a meeting of beaux esprits at the Mermaid, 
a celebrated tavern in Friday Street. Of this club, which com- 
bined more talent and genius than ever met together before or 
since, our author was a member; and here for many years he 
regularly repaired with Shakspere, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, 
Cotton, Carew, Martin, Donne, and many others, whose names, 
even at this distant period, call up a mingled feeling of reve- 
rence and respect.” Jonson has been accused of excess in wine ; 
and certainly temperance was not the virtue of his age. Drum- 
mond, who = down his conversations in a spirit of detraction, 
says, “ Drink was the element in which he lived.” Aubrey tells 
us “he would many times exceed in drink; Canary was his be- 
loved liquor.” And so he tells us himself, in his graceful poem 
* Inviting a Friend to Supper :'— 


“ But that which most doth take my muse and me 
Is a pure cup of rich Canary wine, 
Which is the Mermaid’s now, but shall be mine.” 


But the rich Canary was to be used, and not abused :— 


“ Of this we will sup free, but moderately ;" 
Nor shall our cups make any guilty men: 
But at our parting we will be as when 
We innocently met. No simple word, 
That shall be utter’d at our mirthful board, 
Shall make us sad next morning, or affright 
The liberty that we'll enjoy to-night.” 


This is not the principle of intemperance, at any rate; nor were 
the associates of Jonson at the Mermaid such as mere sensual 
gratification would have allied in that band of friendship. They 
were not such companions as the unhappy Robert Greene, whose 
genius was eaten up by his profligacy, describes himself to have 
lived amongst :—“ His company were lightly the lewdest per- 
sons in the land, apt for pilfery, perjury, forgery, or any villany. 
Of these he knew the cast to cog at cards, cozen at dice; by 
these he learned the legerdemains of nips, foysts, conycatchers, 
crossbyters, lifts, high lawyers, and all the rabble of that unclean 
generation of vipers; and pithily could he point out their whole 
courses of craft : so cunning was he in all crafts, as nothing rested 
in him almost but craftiness.” This is an unhappy picture; and 
in that age, when the rewards of unprofessional scholars were few 
and uncertain, it is scarcely to be wondered that their morals 
sometimes yielded to their necessities. Jonson and Shakspere 


passed through the slough of the theatre without a stain. Their 
club meetings were not the feasts of the senses alone.—London, 
No, XXI. 
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Valley of Kashmir.—This valley is bounded on the southern 
side by gently rising declivities; the descent of Pir Panjil js 
covered by the most luxuriant vegetation ; and the eye rises gra. 
dually from the magnificent forms and colours of the eyer. 
heightening hills, till it rests on the snowy peaks of the highest 
mountain-chain. On this side, between the gently diminishing 
ranges of hills, lie greater and less valleys, in the centre of which 
flow the purest mountain-streams, which, higher upwards, form 
numerous cascades, This is the romantic district of Kashmir, 
From the little open plains, covered with southern vegetation, 
the traveller arrives on the banks of a river which winds through 
the deep fertile soil. The valley narrows the farther he advances, 
and the mountains approach each other more nearly the higher 
they become. The charms of the vegetable world are then more 
attractive to an European, as they develop themselves more 
closely allied to those of his distant fatherland. Apple, plum, 
and apricot trees, encircled by vines, here grow wild. Elms and 
willows conceal the banks of the river, the course of which ma 
be traced by its murmuring over its rocky channel. White-thom 
and spindle-trees (ewonymus) surround wide - spreading maple 
and limes, or enormous chesnut-trees, under whose shade the lily 
and narcissus, larkspur and aconite blossom, together with the 
lilac and the rose. Nearer to its source the river changes into a 
foaming cataract, rushing over dark rocks. Here begins the 
region of the pines, from the majestic dééd4r (the cedar of the 
Himalaya) to the fir and other varieties of that tribe. Still 
higher, the river divides into many streams, which flow through 
narrow gorges, and, lost in the white foam of the cataract, fall 
into the abyss below. Alpine plants, many species of rhododen- 
dron and daphne, here begin at the foot of the alder and birch, 
which bend beneath the weight of snow; and after these a strange 
vegetation, slightly elevated from the soil, appears on a plain al- 
ready situated in the regions of eternal snow. Arrived on the 
height, the traveller sometimes treads firmly on the encrusted 
snow, sometimes clambering over uncovered stones; carefully 
ascertaining with his staff that the loose snow conceals no unseen 
precipice, he reaches one of the high peaks, where an incompa- 
rable view presents itself. To the south, on this side, the eye is 
directed to the bare and frowning precipices of the Pir Panjil, 
and then far distant, over more than twenty valleys and moun- 
tain-ranges, to the plain of the Panj-4b, glowing in the golden 
mists of an Indian world, To the right and left lie snow-covered 
plains and hills, rising over each other in endless succession ; and 
nothing is visible, for a much greater distance than the eye can 
discern, but the chill regions of eternal winter, various in form, yet 
dreary in its still monotony. The valley in a northern direction 
presents a charming contrast. The gently-declining hills guide 
the eye to the lower plain, which, covered by a rising vegetation, 
interspersed by groves and villages, divided by alleys and canals, 
gleams in the light of the morning sun. The Jélam flows 
proudly through the centre, its banks studded by towers, castles, 
and palaces, On the other side of the valley the mountains rise 
in bold forms—the snowy whiteness brings the highest point 
nearer to the eye than the lower declivities—the snowy hills 
there appearing to enclose the plain like a wall. Over these the 

reviously-mentioned Jamil rises nearly at each end of the val- 

ey; and the white and black double pyramid of the Mer and 
Ser, like a monument of creation when God divided the day 
and night. But on these heights, which rise move than fifteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, the first moment alone 
is agreeable. The air here is-so rarefied, that a painful 
is the consequence even of a short stay, which, increasing every 
instant, lasts long after the descent to the plain. To the southern 
side of the valley of which we have spoken, the zoologist and 
botanist must direct his steps, either to discover new objects or 
to admire those already known in beauty never before witnessed. 
Here the thickest woods are mingled with open plains, and the 
traveller neither finds trees levelled by the axe, nor the countless 
flowers pressed by the footsteps of a living being. There abso- 
lute stillness reigns. The treasures of vegetation, the loveliest 
forms of nature are there prodigally amassed without an intelli- 
gent spirit to be gladdened by their beauty. The brook flows 
noiselessly along ; no air rustles through the motionless leaves, and 
the deep silence is only broken by the sweet tones of the blue 
thrusn, and of the bulbul (the nightingale of Kashmir). These 
approach man fearlessly, as in the days of Paradise, and are his 
faithful companions in his lonely pilgrimage. The deep fertile 
soil in the lateral valleys is uncultivated ; the great plains in the 
principal one have been long sufficient for the nourishment of 





the population, The northern side of the valley under the hills 
of Thibet is very different from the south side already described: 
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the hills rise suddenly to a considerable heigat, offering an ex- 
tensive field to the geologist. Few trees grow on this side, 
and the rivers form in their wide stony channels an unbroken 
cataract—the banks, similarly covered with stones rolled from 
their bed, are perfectly bare—hardly a blade of grass is to 
be found. Stones are heaped over stones; rocks piled on each 
other almost without vegetation. The ascent on this side of the 
hill is very difficult after the first few steps 3. the rocks consist of 
huge masses, the oblique direction of which in many places 
offers no secure footing to the steps of the traveller. The valley 
js hardly to be seen from the highest point, asit lies concealed by 
the first perpendicular mountain-range. Nothing is seen on all 
sides but snow-capped summits. I know of no prospect so mel- 
ancholy as this is—no tree, no bird, no living thing is to be seen 
—a silence almost fearful reigns in these mountain fastnesses ; 
and the name ‘ran’ (wilderness), which the natives bestow on 
these regions, is very applicable. On the heights below the 
highest peaks, close to the snow-line, saxifrage and juniper are 
found at a height of fifteen thousand feet ; lower down, birch ; 
then firs and pines occur. The mines of Kashmir lie on this side. 
—Baron von Hugel, in Royal Geog. Journal, vol, x., part iii, 


.THE CID.—No. XII. 


Tue good Ximena had sent messengers to the princes 
of Aragon and Navarre, her sons-in-law, as well as to 
the other kinsmen of the Cid, inviting them to come 
and do his body honour. Alvar Fafez proposed that 
before they came the body should be put into a coffin, 
fastened down with nails of gold and covered with a 
purple pall; but Ximena would not listen to this, 
saying that his daughters would rather behold him as 
he was: 
«“ © My Cid hath still a beauteous visage, 
And his eyes are nothing dim ; 
Whilst so fresh his body keepeth, 
*Twere not meet to bury him.’ ” 


As the procession drew nigh to Olmedo, it was met 
by the Cid’s daughters and their husbands, All the 
Aragonese knights in their train had their shields 
hanging reversed at their saddle-bows, and were clad 
in black cloaks with the hoods rent, according to the 
Castilian fashion of deep mourning, while the ladies 
were arrayed in robes of black serge. They would 
have wailed, but Ximena withstood them, as the Cid 
himself had forbidden it. Dona Elvira and Doja Sol, 
with their royal husbands, approached the body of their 
father : 

“ Weeping sore, his hands they kissed, 
Greatly marvelling at the sight ; 
For no dead man then he seemed, 
But a live and stalwart knight.” 


All joined the procession as it continued on its way 
to San Pedro de Cardefia. Thither also came the good 
king Alfonso to do honour to the dead hero, and he 
commanded that the Cid’s body should not be buried 
at once, but should be clad in rich vestments sent him 
by the Sultan, and be set hard by the altar, on the seat 
he had been wont to use, on a cushion of cloth of gold, 
with his own good sword Tizona in his hand. All this 
was done, and 

“ There it sat, within that chapel, 
More than ten long years, I ween.” 


And a festival was held each year in honour of 
him, who “ though dead, hath a name that ne'er will 
ie, 

On one of these yearly festivals, which were celebrated 
at San Pedro de Cardefia, whither multitudes flocked 
from every part of Castile, it chanced that a Jew 
entered the chapel at an hour when no one else was 
Within its walls, as the abbot, by reason of the crowd, 
was preaching to the people without, There he beheld 
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the Cid’s body sitting upright on his seat, with his long 
white beard hanging down on his bosom, as though he 
were “ endowed with great gravity and worthy of all 
reverence ;” his left hand holding the scabbard of his 
sword, and his right the strings of his mantle. This 
august sight failed however to awe the unbeliever, 
and he said within himself, as he gazed on the dead 
warrior : 
“ © Lo, the Cid! this is his body, 
Who throngh all the world was fear’d. 
I’ve heard say in his lifetime 
None did ever touch his beard. 


Come, methinks I now will pluck it— 
Nought can harm me, now he’s dead, 

Forth his hand the Hebrew stretched, 
As these impious words he said. 


Ere the beard his fingers touched, 
Lo, the silent man of death 

Grasp'd the hilt, and drew Tizona 
Full a span from out the sheath ! 


Deadly fear the Hebrew seized 
When he did behold this sight— 
Down he fell unto the earth 
Well nigh lifeless with affright.” 


And there he was found by some of the congrega- 
tion who entered the church. On recovering from his 
swoon, he recounted what had past, and gave thanks 
to God for that miracle, which wrought his immediate 
conversion to Christianity. He assumed the cowl in 
the same convent of Cardefia, and “ there ended his 
days, like any other good Christian.” But the Jew’s 
word, if we may believe the Chronicle, was not the 
only voucher for this miracle ; from that day forth the 
right hand of the dead Cid kept firm hold of the hilt 
of Tizona, so that his garments could no more be 
changed when dirty, as had been the wont before. 

At the end of ten years, the tip of the Cid’s nose 
dropped off; whereon the abbot and Gil Diaz thought it 
time for him to be interred, which was done accord- 
ingly in the same chapel ; a deep pit being dug before 
the high altar, and his body being placed upright in 
it, on his own chair, as it had sat since his death. 

Ximena and the faithful Gil Diaz spent the remain- 
der of their lives in the convent of San Pedro, watch- 
ing their lord’s body; keeping vigils and singing 
masses for the benefit of his soul. Ximena died four 

ears after him, but Gil Diaz lived many years longer. 
He carefully tended Babieca and took especial care 
that none should ever mount him who had carried the 
Cid for forty-two years; and that his race might not 
be lost, he made him the progenitor of the best breed 
of horses that ever existed in the realm of Spain. Ba- 
bieca died two years after his master, and was buried 
by Gil Diaz before the gate of the monastery. 

The remains of the Cid have several times been 
removed in the course of the seven centuries and a 
half which have elapsed since his death, the last time 
being by the French in 1809, to the Espolon or public 
promenade of Burgos, but in 1826 they were restored 
with great solemnity to their original resting-place in 
the convent of San Pedro de Cardefia. 

In the centre of a small chapel called “ the chapel 
of kings, counts, and illustrious men,” now stands the 
monument containing the remains of our hero and 
‘‘ his wife so perfect, whom he loved as his own soul,” 
as says the Poem. Their effigies in marble repose 
above, side by side. Ona tablet below is a Latin in- 
scription in doggerel hexameters, saying that “ as Rome 
was honoured by the warlike deeds of her heroes, as 
King Arthur was the glory of the Britons, and Charle- 
magne of the French, so is Spain no less ennobled by 
her unconquered Cid.” The walls of this chapel are 
thickly eovered with painted escutcheons, to each of 
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which some name is attached, serving as the epitaph 
of the person whose remains lie enclosed in the wall 
at that spot. Here you read the name of the Cid’s 
great ancestor, Lain Calvo, the first judge of Castile— 
of his father Diego Lainez, and mother Doha Teresa— 
of the proud Count of Gormaz, who fell by his maiden 
sword. Here are also interred our hero’s two daugh- 
ters Elvira and Sol, together with their royal husbands 
of Navarre and Aragon; and his only son Diego Rod- 
riquez, of whom no mention is made by the romances, 
but who died at an early age, fighting by his father’s 
side against the Moors of Consuegra. Here also lies 
the dust of the Cid’s brave companions in arms—of 
Alvar Fanez Minay:., his first cousin, whom he was 
wont to call “ his right arm, his better arm ;” of Mar- 
tin Antolinez, Pedro Bermudez, and Ordono, his 
nephews ; of Martin Pelaez, the Asturian ; and of others 
of his captains whose names we have not recorded. 
Over the principal entrance to the convent is a 
mounted figure of the Cid, larger than life, and painted 
striking the Moors to the ground beneath the feet of 
Babieca. Jt was sadly mutilated during the War of 
Independence. Since the suppression of the monastic 
orders in Spain, in 1835, the convent has been unin- 
habited, save by a man who keeps it in order, and who, 
happily for the visitor, is deeply read_in the Cid’s his- 
tory. It stands about six or seven miles to the east of 
Burgos, in the midst of a bleak and dreary country, 
but which is yet not unfertile, as it is in many parts 
covered with corn. The village of Bivar lies about 
the same distance to the north ef Burgos. We did not 
visit it when recently at that city, but heard that some 
remains of the Cid’s castle are still standing. The site 
of the house in Burgos in which the Cid was born is 
marked by three obelisks bearing escutcheons and a 
commemorative inscription, which informs us that 
“these monuments were raised on the antient ruins of 
his family mansion in the year 1784.” This, and the 
chest already spoken of as preserved in the cathedral, 
are, we believe, the only relics pertaining to the Cid 
now to be seen in Burgos; but we must not forget 
that his statue has a prominent place as “the dread and 
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terror of the Moors,” in the quaint gateway of § 
Maria, erected by Charles vi to the memory brs 
heroes of Burgos. 

It may be remembered by the readers of ‘ Don Quixote’ 
that the Manchegan knight speaks of Babieca’s saddle 
being preserved in the Royal Armoury at Madrid 
We were there a few months since, but saw no such 
saddle, only the suit of armour mentioned ina former 
article as belonging to the Cid, but which is evident] 
of later date by several centuries; and a sword which 
is called Colada, but of which, judging from the hilt 
we think the same may be said. We No oppor. 
tunity of examining it, but Southey states that on one 
side of the blade is graven, “ Yes, yes,” on the other 
“No, No.” “Tizona,” according to the same authority, 
“is an heir-loom in the family of the Marquis of 
Falces.” On one side of the blade is engraved, “I am 
Tizona, made in era 104@,” #.e. a.p. 1002; on the other 
“ Hail, Mary, full of grace !” ' 

In concluding our sketch of the Cid’s history, we 
must state our regret that the necessity we have all 
along felt of curtailing and condensing our matter as 
much as possible, has prevented us from dealing with 
the subject as it deserved. Yet we think our readers 
will allow that these ballads of the Cid, though seen 
through the medium of our defective translation, are 
far from deserving the sweeping condemnation of Dr. 
Southey, that “the greater part of them are utter] 
worthless.” Among the nearly two hundred which 
are extant, there are certainly some of little value or 
interest, but we are satisfied that few who read them 
in the original will allow that this is characteristic of 
the mass, and that not a few will say, with Mr. Lock- 
hart, that they have derived great pleasure from the 
perusal. In fact, those only who so read them can 
adequately admire them, for, to adopt the words of a 
modern critic on the early poetry of Spain, “ Spanish 
literature is of all others that which can be least appre- 
ciated by extracts or translations Its excellence con- 
sists not in insulated beauties, but in that noble na- 
tional spirit which, like a great connecting principle, 
pervades and harmonises the whole.” 





'Tomb of the Cid, in the Convent of San Pedro de Cardena. 





